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J | a For variety of texture 


MADE FOR HAND WEAVING 


and beauty of color select your 
yarns from the wide color ranges 
in 18 different Lily yarns, de- 
veloped especially for use in 











hand weaving. Cottons, linens, 
wools, metallics. Write for free 
copy of current Lily hand weaving 
price list ... Complete color cards 
sent for $1, which will be applied 
on your next order of $10 or more 


¥ 


of Lily yarns. 








Some of the prettiest hand towels possible to make 
—done with Lily Three Strand Art. 714 and 
Lily Novelty Yarns Art. 105. 





Lily Novelty Yarns, Art: 105, twisted, nubby surfaces give pleasing 


irregular appearance to towels, table mats, 


7 es and other materials. 


ily Three Strand, Art. 714—the soft twist weaving yarn. 
Your choice of colors in convenient l1-pound cones, or 2-ounce tubes. 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 








LILY MILLS COMPANY, Hand Weaving Dept. B, Shelby, N. C. 
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Above: Mansell, Jones, Randolph, Bischof f 


BISCHOFF IS 
NEW COUNCIL HEAD 


The Rev. John Bischoff, superintendent of the Red Bird 

Mission, Beverly, Ky., was elected president of the 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers at the conference held in 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in late February. He succeeds Dr. Francis 
S. Hutchins, Berea, Ky. 

Dr. Henry S. Randolph was elected vice president. A native of 
Unicoi County, Tennessee. Dr. Randolph is secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Work, Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church USA. Other officers include: secretary, Miss 
Marian Heard, professor of craft design, University of Tennessee; 
treasurer, Mr. Lawrence Bibbee, treasurer at Berea College. 

New Board members include: The Rev. Marion E. Mansell, Rock- 
wood, Tennessee; Dr. W. B. Jones, national director of Save The 
Children Federation, Knoxville; Mr. Earl Hayes, Sue Bennett 
College, London, Kentucky; Mr. S. R. Crockett, Southwest Virginia 
regional director of the University of Virginia Extension program; 
John Tyson, executive secretary, Kate Duncan Snith ‘School, Grant, 
Alabama; Dr. Francis Hutchins, Berea College. 

Perley F. Ayer was unanimously re-elected executive 
secretary of the Council for the coming year. 
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Turning raw materials into finished products is an economic 
necessity if the Southern Mountains are to support the large 
rural population now in the area. In northern Georgia this 
economic problem has been faced and the solution was found 
when the... 


Macedonia Co-op Community 


Turned Trees Into Toys 


by ALMA 
METCALFE 
KNEELAND 


“ OUT OF THE HILLS of Habersham" comes Sidney Lanier’ s 

Chattahoochee river, singing its song. From those same hills 
comes another stream, a stream of wooden toys---blocks, trains, 
wooden animals, giant dominoes, swings, kiddie cars, triangle 
play sets---flowing to homes, nurseries, school and churches. 

This stream also has its song, a song of whirring saws and 
purring engines, a song of men and women working together to turn 
the products of their forests into toys for the enrichment of 
childhood, working together to make a fuller life for all. It is 
the song of Macedonia Co-operative Community, a little cluster of 
families nestled among the hills of Habersham County, Georgia, 
seven miles from the county seat of Clarkesville. 

They were full of dreams, these young people who had turned 
from the artificiality of city life to send their roots deep into 
the soil when they first came into the Southern Highlands. To make 
a community in which they and their children might seek the true 
values of life, to help to make a world free from exploitation and 
injustice and the wars which they breed, these were their goals. 
But dreamers must live, and not even dreams can grow unless they 
are firmly rooted in economic realities. How- then to make a living 
which would fulfill and not betray their dreams? 

The hills, so abundant in beauty, were so meager in their yield 
of food. The little community tried poultry raising, but when 
their flocks were best a drop in the market brought loss instead 
of gain. The dairy which they had started held promise, but it 
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would take years to develop a really good dairy herd and pastures 
to support it. Meanwhile industry was needed to balance agri- 
cultural projects. 

The group looked to the resources about them and on every hand 
saw only trees. Lumbering yielded only a scanty livelihood to 
their neighbors bred to this trade; it refused even that to the 
inexperienced newcomers. But surely they could make something 
from the wood. Hopefully they tried their hands at making 
furniture, but a highly competitive market failed to open to them. 
Undaunted, they thought again. 

Someone remembered the blocks he had enjoyed as a child. Why 
not try blocks? Not the conventional, monotonous cubes, but a 
varied set with endless possibilities to challenge the creative 
ability of childhood. They made a unit block, the length twice 
the width, the width twice the thickness. To the units were 
added the standard shapes which had been developed by experts in 
childhood education---half units, double units, quadruple units, 
triangles, ramps, arches, pillars, X-switches, Y-switches---all 
precision cut to fit perfectly together. 

At first all the work had to be done on small, home-craft 
type equipment set up in the crowded living room of the community 
center. Gradually heavier machinery was added and the abandoned 
chicken house took on new life as a shop. 

Each new expansion required an investment of money, of which 
the struggling community had far too little. Banks were unwilling 
to make loans to an enterprise connected with so starry-eyed a 
venture as a co-operative community, but in each financial 
crisis there was always some friend or kindred spirit willing to 
lend enough to make it possible to go on. 

The type of wood suitable for blocks presented another problem. 
Pine, which grew in abundance around Macedonia, proved to be too 
soft. Poplar was better, but still not hard enough. Finally the 
search was extended beyond the mountains, and river birch, with 
its close grain and warm rosy tint, proved the ideal material 
and is still used for most of the blocks. 

The greatest puzzle, however, was how to get the blocks past 
the formidable barriers of markets into the hands of children. 
When one of the young men of the community ventured into New York 
in an old Model A overloaded with blocks and nursery furniture, 
he found store buyers discouragingly tough. An especially hard- 
boiled lady buyer declared he was no salesman because he wore no * | ( 








EVERY NEW TOY AND PIECE OF PLAY EQUIPMENT IS “ CHILD TESTED" BY THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION AT MACEDONIA BEFORE IT GOES INTO PRODUCTION. —. 
Tommy NEWTON STILL LIKES TO TEST PumP-ACTION SwINGs! 
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tie, and she found only fault in him and his products until a 
chance mention of his own small son turned her suddenly human. 
Viewing the blocks with more sympathetic eyes, she found them 
good and placed an order. Other orders wrested from stores there 
and in Chicago brought fitful periods of hope and feverish 
activity in the Macedonia shop, but not until the following 
year when a large order came from the school system in Hawaii 
did the future of the block business seem secure. 

Meanwhile orders came trickling in from personal friends and 
friends-of-friends, who showed the blocks to still other 
friends. Contacts were made with southern educational organiza- 
tions, and with nursery and kindergarten teachers. Their 
enthusiasm for the education possibilities of the simple and 
sturdy blocks was in sharp contrast to the concentration of most 
stores on sales appeal alone, and convinced the blockmakers that 
the future of their product lay in direct sales to homes and 
schools. Today almost no selling is done through stores, with the 
exception of the Baptist and Methodist book stores. 

Direct selling makes it possible to supply the customer with 
blocks at a lower price than they can be bought from stores, an 
arrangement in harmony with the community’s aim to sell the best 
blocks possible at the lowest price possible. The whole 
organization follows the principle, “ To make a living but not 
a profit.” 

Careful studies were made of the materials and labor which 
went into each product, and prices have been based on actual 
cost, including a fair return for labor. In the face of growing 
families and the increasing cost of living, how to determine a 
fair return has been a recurring problem. Calculations have 
sometimes gone wrong, debts have mounted and belts have had to be 
tightened, but while figures have often been modified, the 
guiding principle has remained unchanged. 

Progress in enlarging and improving the line of Community 
Playthings, as the products of the Macedonia wood shop are now 
called, has come largely by way of problems. A large batch of 
lumber which shrank in drying until it was too small for blocks 
was a severe headache until. it provided the inspiration for 
starting to make giant dominoes. Concern over the many bits of 
beautiful lumber which each day landed in the scrap pile started 
the first experimentation with making toy animals. Crude beasts 











EQUIPMENT. TOP, GIANT DOMINOS; CENTER, MANY SHAPED BUILDING BLOCKS: 


. THE CRAFTSMEN AT MACEDONIA BUILD MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF TOY2 AND 


BOTTOM, WOODEN ANIMALS. IN ADDITION, THEY ALSO BUILD OTHER TOYS AND 
PIECES OF PLAY EQUIPMENT. 
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they were at first, but after much redesigning they have emerged 
as attractive sets of wild animals, farm animals and a farm 
family. 

The realization that oak, which made up a large part of 
Macedonia’s timber, was not being used in any of its products 
spurred experiments which resulted in the Vary-Play Triangle 
set, an ingenious combination of boards, triangular supports and 
wheels which can be used as see-saws, slides, walking boards, 
wagons, swings or a number of other devices for children’s 
active play. 

Other products such as trains, kiddie cars and pony swings 
first came into being because of the need for more play equip- 
ment for Macedonia’ s own growing children. 

Few of these playthings are the same now as they were when 
first produced, for the friendly criticisms of customers have 
been invaluable in pointing the way towards improvements. Some 
products have been modified again and again to meet the high 
standards set by the Association for Childhood Education, which 
has put them to the test with children in their testing centers. 

Today, only five years since the first timid experiments in 
making wooden toys, Macedonia's sales amount to about $40,000 
a year. Community Playthings have gone out to almost every state 
and to Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

A few orders have come from England, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. The blocks and a few other toys have been included in 
educational exhibits sent by the Association for Childhood 
Education to Germany, Japan and the Near East, and made available 
to educational demonstration centers in those countries. They are 
also a part of an exhibit of American products sent by the State 
Department to an exposition in Haiti. They were included in 
gifts sent to children in Israel. 

So the products of our southern highland forests, transformed 
into sturdy toys, are helping to gladden the hearts of children 
in many places. “ far from the hills of Habersham." ##### 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free Price List Sent on Request sees Prompt Mail Service 


TENNESSEE CRAFTSMEN 
Att: Ronald Slayton 
2006 Sutherland Ave. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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* 2 CHILDREN OF THE 


Mitt CREEK SUNDAY 
SCHOOL DURING THE 
CONTEST DESCRIBED 
BELOW WAVE A 
WELCOME TO A GROUP 
VISITING THEM. 

HAZE 1S FROM FOREST 
FIRES THAT RAGED 
LAST FALL. 





RED BIRD SUNDAY SCHOOL RECOGNIZED 


FOREST FIRES in the mountains produced so much smoke 
last fall that it blotted out the sun, but it didn’t smother the 
enthusiasm of the youngsters in the Sunday School at the Mill 

at 8 Creek Community Center of the Red Bird Mission in Eastern Kentucky. 
In fact, they were so enthusiastic about coming to Sunday School 
during the six weeks of the contest sponsored by the “ Christian 
Life Magazine” that they placed first in the E division. More than 
1500 Sunday Schools took part in the contest. 

Average attendance in this rural church during the contest 
period was 201. Five neighborhoods cooperated to make the effort a 
success. One group of twenty-four youngsters walked an aggregate 
of 200 miles one Sunday morning to present a program of gospel 
music. The harmony and unity of their singing were particularly 
remarkable in view of the fact that they had no adult leadership 
or formal training. A local county school teacher, Oscar Wagers, 
is superintendent of the Sunday School. 

The Sunday School was awarded 50 hymnals and a public address 
system for their part in the contest. In dedicating the award, 
Pastor E. Arthur Russell pointed out that the effort was well 
worth while even if no prize had been received. 
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One-Teacher Schools 


Deserve Attention @ 


“ THERE ARE SIXTY THOUSAND one-teacher schools in 

our country today, and the greatest concentration of 
them is in the Southern Mountains,” said Miss Grazia Combs in 
the meeting of one-room teachers held in connection with the 
recent Council meeting in Gatlinburg. A native of Eastern Kentucky 
and a school principal herself, Miss Combs continued: 

“ Consolidation is progressing rapidly in many areas 
where the country is suitable. We must not imagine that building 
bigger units will or can solve the educational problem in many 
parts of the Mountains, however. There are thousands of communities 
in the Highlands that cannot possibly have all-weather roads in 
the foreseeable future. But the children are there and they must be 
educated, “ e 

More than thirty one-room teachers and their supervisors 
joined in the group at the Council meeting. It was the first time 
that such a meeting has been held by the Council, but the 
response was so enthusiastic that plans were made for an even 
larger representation of one-room teachers next year. Most of the 
teachers were sponsored by local civic groups in their home 
counties and were selected because they have done outstanding 
jobs in their small schools. 

In summing up the role and future of the small isolated school, 
Miss Combs pointed out that until roads are built, it will be 
necessary for dedicated teachers to do the best job possible in 
the one-room situation. She suggested that one help would be the 
recognition by teacher training institutions that one-room schools 
do exist and that special training is needed for teachers in them. 
She also suggested the possibility of higher pay for teachers in 
isolated areas, a program that is being tried in a few counties 


in the Mountains now. 

Dr. Charles Graham, Berea College, chairman of the group, urged & 
that teachers ask for help from local colleges. “ They may not 
respond at first, but if you keep insisting, they will help you.‘ 
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One of the teachers who attended the one-room school sessions 
at the Annual Conference was Miss Ometa Brown of the Beech Fork 
School in Perry County, Kentucky. Miss Combs has written the 
following story of the work she is doing there. 


® @The New Teacher 


WHiihaA 


Comes To Beech Fork 


by Grazia Combs 


BEECH FORK is a one room school located on a branch of 

Leatherwood Creek in Perry County, Kentucky. The eighteen 
year old school building is the best house on the creek, and the 
narrow, rough, bridgeless road which leads to it winds its way 
back and forth along the bed of the stream. Some of the children 
live as much as two miles from the school and their attendance 
is not good. 

None of the parents are landowners; they have gone to school 
very little themselves, and they see no value in education beyond 
that point which enables one to write his name and do a poor quality 
of reading. 


Two and a half years ago, Ometa Brown walked up Beech Fork 
with the county supervisor of schools to take a look at the place 
where she would begin her career as a teacher. It was a warm day 
with drizzle and showers. School would open the following Monday. 

Almost two miles up the creek the last curve was rounded and 
the school house, surrounded by the summer’s crop of weeds, seemed 
to cower under a sycamore tree. The door stood half open. There 
had been paint on the building when it was new, and another coat 
was long overdue. A ventilator was out of the front gable; the 
steps were broken down. 

Inside, things were worse. There had never been any paint there 
and the walls were dark brown. There were no books of any kind, no 
locks on the doors, no latches for the windows and no chairs for 
the primary table. But there was a beautiful brown-eyed girl 
sweeping the floor with a broken broom! The teacher would come on 
Monday to open school and she wanted to have the floor clean for 
her. 


The teacher had come early and from that day forth she has 
been planning and building on Beech Fork. Within a few weeks she 
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had managed to get some necessary repairs made on the building. 
It was, painted inside and out. A new door was hung and steps were 
repaired. One new toilet was built and the other one repaired. 
Chairs for the little folks were sent out from the amen ae 
office and the teacher and pupils painted them and the table. 
All desks were sanded and varnished, and a sponsor was obtained 
through Save the Children Federation for the school. This meant 
that the teacher would be able to secure some of the other things 
she wanted for Beech Fork--things to make the room more attractive 
and homelike, to take care of the health needs of the pupils, to 
provide recreation, and to provide for a better school program. 
Specifically, these other things were window shades, drapes, 
a water cooler, tooth brushes, a pencil sharpener, a bulletin 
board, indoor games, a basketball, library books, and a sewing 
machine! The sewing machine and many of the 200 library books 
were donated by people who became interested when they learned of 
the outstanding job that was being done at Beech Fork. 





And what did the children think about all these changes that 
were taking place in their school? They were eager, happy and 
excited. Never had they dreamed that school could be such a 
beautiful place. They had helped to make it so, and it was their 
responsibility to help keep it that way. @ 

Committees were set up to take care of all cleaning duties, to 
keep the fires, and to provide the water. They function perfectly. 
When special projects are undertaken for the improvement of the 
school, the children are anxious to help with them. 

They have carried flat stones and laid walks to the toilets, 
have set native shrubs around the building, have trimmed the shade 
trees and cleared the ground of rubbish, and have helped to build 
book and storage shelves from apple boxes and scrap lumber. They 
are receiving excellent training in cooperation and civic 
responsibility. And in a community where people have never been 
interested in projects designed to provide a better place in which 
to live, this type of training is extremely important. 


The situation at Beech Fork could be duplicated many times 
throughout the mountains and adjoining areas. A large number of 
our schools are dingy, dilapidated places reached only by roads 
that wind along creek beds; a large number of our parents are not 
able to see the need for encouraging their children in regular 
attendance or to insist that they attain worthwhile goals in 
education. 

And while dilapidated houses continue to be dilapidated houses, 
while roads wind along creek beds, and while parents remain 
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indifferent to the educational needs of their children, boys and 
girls are growing into and out of school age. The impressions that 
they get of school will either house the next generation in super- 
dilapidated schools and houses, keep the roads in the creek beds, 
and produce more indifferent parents, or they will provide the 
spark needed to provide better living conditions for our people. 
Things can be done with youngsters in a school room that can 

never be accomplished with adults. ##### 
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SIGMA PHI GAMMA 


STARTS NURSES’ FUND 


SIGMA PHI GAMMA International Sorority and its many chapters 
gave more than $6,000 in money and supplies for health and 
recreational work in the Southern Highlands during the last year. 

This was the good word brought by Mrs. June Michal, Inter- 
national Welfare Secretary, Chico, Calif., to the recent annual 
meeting of the Council at Gatlinburg. The Little Friends Health 
Fund of the International Sorority yielded $1274.04-for health 
work. In addition the International allocated $300 for 
recreational work with the mountain young people, and $500 for a 
nursing scholarship fund. 

During the year $1450 went directly to medical centers in the 
Mountains. Individual chapters also contributed $1965 cash and $1565 
worth of boxed supplies to individual centers. 

Perhaps the most significant forward step taken by the 
Sorority and the Health Committee of the Council was the setting 
up of a beginning $500 grant for starting a revolving scholarship 
fund for practical and registered nurses, both male and female, who 
will work in the area. 

In addition to Mrs. Michal, two other officers of the Inter- 
national Sorority attended the Conference. They were Mrs. Sally 
Edwards, President, Sherman Oaks, California; and Miss Lillian 
M. Shea, Secretary-Treasurer, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
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Frontier Nurses’ Chief 
Mrs. Mary Breckinridge Cited by K.P.A. 


For 25 Years of Service to Rural Families 


Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, director of Southeastern Ken- 
tucky’s celebrated “nurses on horseback,” last night received 
the Kentucky Press Association’s Kentuckian of The Year 


award. 


The ‘71-year-old woman has 
headed the Frontier Nursing 
Service ever since she founded 
it 25 years ago. 

With headquarters at Wend- 
over, Leslie County, the service 
provides medical care, midwifery, 
and _ child-welfare and _ public- 
health services to people living 
in a 700-square-mile mountainous 
area in Southeastern Kentucky. 

Presentation of the _ silver 
water-pitcher award was made 
by Bennett Roach, K.P.A. presi- 
dent. 

Edward Dabney, Lexington 
banker and F.N.S. treasurer, in- 
troduced Mrs. Breckinridge as a 
woman “with love of people in 
her heart and love of God in 
her soul.” 

Dabney called the F.N.S. “a 
program sof sublime audacity.” 
Its crowning achievement, he 
said, is its low childbirth-mor- 
tality rate. 

Founded Service In 1928 


Mrs. Breckinridge founded the 
service in 1928. Its first house 
and clinic was in Hyden, county 
seat of Leslie County. This has 
since grown into a hospital with 
nurses’ quarters. 

The service was a development 
of the Kentucky Committee for 
Mothers and Babies, which Mrs. 
Breckinridge organized in 1925 
on her return to Kentucky after 
several years of nursing and wel- 
fare work in France and Scotland. 


In the early days, F.N.S. nurses 
had to ride horseback or mule- 
back across creek beds, through 
gaps, and over ridges to reach 
patients in remote mountain 
areas. 

Jeeps Also Used Now 


They still ride horses, but jeeps 
also are used now. 

The service has six outlying 
nursing centers: at Beech Fork 
and Possum Bend in Leslie Coun- 
ty; Red Bird River, Flat Creek, 
and Bullskin Creek in Clay Coun- 
ty, and Bowlingtown in Perry 
County. 

The organization’s activities in- 
clude: 

Delivering women in child- 
birth, giving inoculations for 
prevention of diseases, giving 
bedside nursing care in the 
homes of sick patients, caring 
for expectant mothers, treating 
children, holding three clinics 
weekly at the hospital, doing 
social work, and operating the 
hospital and Frontier Graduate 
School of Midwifery at Hyden. 

Mrs. Breckinridge not only di- 
rects the service, but is respon- 
sible for raising more than $100,- 
000 a year—in addition to its 
$500,000 endowrgent income—to 
finance its operations. 

Mrs. Breckinridge was chosen 
Kentuckian of The Year through 
a mail poll of K.P.A. members 
in December. 


CONDENSED FROM THE LOUISVILLE COUR IER ~ JOURNAL 





OPPCSITE: Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, founder of 
the Frontier Nursing Service. puoro ay BLACKSTONE. 











: Highland Health Pioneering 


WIDE NEIGHBORHOODS, by Mary Breckinridge, Harper & Brothers, N.Y., 


pp 366. $4.00. , 
It is not surprising that WIDE NEIGHBORHOODS has already TF 
gone through four printings in less than a year since its 

publication, for it not only tells the story of the many people 

who have made the Frontier Nursing Service one of the great 

rural medical services in the United States, but it also reveals 

the warm depth of personality of one of the truly great people 

of our time, Mary Breckinridge. 

After an early widowhood, Mrs. Breckinridge studied nursing 

and worked among the needy tenement dwellers in New York. After 

the end of World War I, she volunteered for the American Committee 

for Devastated France and spent two years in the Department of 

Aisne. This work, and studies she made of the Highlands and 

Islands Medical Nursing Service in Scotland, made her dream of the: 

possibility of helping the thousands of mothers in the Mountains 

who had no medical aid available. In 1925 she organized the 

Kentucky Committee for Mothers and Babies and she helped it grow 

into the Frontier Nursing Service three years later. 

Although her main purpose in organizing the FNS was to help 

mountain mothers through the time of childbirth, Mrs. Breckin- e : 

ridge soon discovered that there were many other needs beyond 

mother and child care. The Center at Wendover, near Hyden, and 

the hospital that was built in town became focal points for 

action in many directions: drouth relief, road building, education, 

bridge construction, and the like. 

The depression days of the 1930's were tremendously busy times 

for Mrs. Breckinridge and the FNS. She was raising money, providing 

inspiration and enthusiasm for her local workers, seeking to 

develop new areas of work, and wrestling with such problems as how 

to transport 50 guests by horseback, buckboard and wagon over miles 

of mountain roads to the dedication of the hospital at Hyden. 

All these things were done and the work of the FNS grew. 

A corps of nurses trained as midwives and stationed at strategic 

centers throughout the wide area covered by the Service furnished 

aid when childbirth was neer. To assist the nurses, a Courier 

Corps was created. Most of the couriers are college girls who are 

short-term volunteers. They care for the large number of horses 

that must be available for the nurses who travel into remote areas, ‘3 ( 

and they fill in wherever necessary in the organization. 

Great changes have come to the mountain country since the FNS 
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ABOVE: HOSPITAL AT HYDEN OPERATED BY THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE 


began, of course, and Mrs. Breckinridge has guided the growth of 
the enterprise always with an eye to the future. However, she has 
a deep feeling for the mountain tradition and she shows her 
appreciation for it throughout her book. It abounds in the rich 
anecdotes of highland life. For example, she tells of the hazards 
of getting legal liquor for medicinal purposes by the bootleggers 
in Prohibition days, and of the critical shortages of horseshoes-- 
not usually considered medicinal items--during the last war. 

The author writes of her own tragedies: the loss of a child; 
a broken back; the death of her favorite horse. But she also is 
sensitive to the tragic greatness of many of the people she tries 
to help: the destitute tubercular youth who finally manages to get 
three pennies for a stamp to mail her a letter of friendship. 


The book does not run as smoothly as it would have done if she 
had employed a fiction writer to ghost it. Happily instead it 
reflects the abrupt changes of scene so common in Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge’ s own experience when she sometimes forded an icy mountain 
creek one week and had dinner with the top officials of our gov- 
government the next. 

It is an indication of the spirit of the suthor that her last 
chapter deals with definite plans for the future. 

In the past two decades, Mrs. Breckinridge and the dedicated 
people who work in FNS have seen meny changes come into the 700 
square mile territory covered by their work. Jeeps and trucks have 
replaced many of the horses, but their thinking has moved just as 
fast and their work in the next quarter century will be as fruitful 
as it was in the one past. ##### 


mountain 


worker 


“EHE OER CHO 
HASN'T DONE 
ANYTHING! ” 





by Mary Ulmer The Rev. Rufus Morgan 


THERE IS A MAN in the Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
who claims that he hasn't done anything and we call on 

all readers of this magazine to be the jury while we try his case. 

This man was born in Macon County, North Carolina, in 1885. He 
grew up as all boys grew up so we will not dwell on that. At the 
age most boys go to high school, there was no such institution in 
his community, so his far-seeing parents sent him to Waynesville @ 3 
where he graduated in due time as valedictorian of his class. 

From high school he went to the University of North Carolina 
and then to General Seminary in New York where he graduated in 
1913. He liked the place so well that he tried successfully for 
a working fellowship so that he could study and work there another 
year before beginning his ministry in the Episcopal Church. 

From seminary, our man went to Penland, just a few miles from 
Spruce Pine, in Mitchell County, N. C. Here his interest in 
mountain boys and girls who were growing up with few educational 
opportunities led him to accept the responsibility of establishing 
The Appalachian School where he spent four years realizing plans, 
erecting buildings and roads, planting crops, administering to the 
physical and spiritual needs of the people there. 

From Appalachian School he went to the diocese of Upper South 
Carolina where he stayed until 1940, doing the things that made many 
of the members of his parishes follow him into his next effort 
with their many gifts and best wishes. . 

Back to the Mountains he came in 1940, to the land of his o 
foreparents. He had kept a very important tie with the area, 
because in 1928 he became director of Kanuga, the Episcopal 
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—————-MOUNTAIN WORKER 


Assembly ground Hendersonville, a position he kept until 1943. 

His letterheads show that he has regular services at some time 
each month at Cherokee, Sylva, Highlands, Franklin, St. John's 
(the old home church of his family), St. Cyprian's, and a few other 
places. Until the Bishop sent him some help a few months ago, he 
also had Murphy, Andrews and St. Barnabas on his letterhead. A 
few of these mission stations had been established before he began 
his work in the Mountains, but most of them will remain as 
monuments to him long after he is working in another realm. 

It is not surprising that he would eagerly go to the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation to see if there were those who would like to 
partake of his type of religious service, for it was an ancestor 
of his who gave a piece of land to an elderly Cherokee couple in 
Macon County when it was decided that all the Cherokees who did 
not hold title to land must go west. Nor is it strange that he 
would establish two Episcopal missions for Negroes--St. Cyprians 
and St. Barnabas--because his mother had conducted Sunday School 
services for the parents of some of the members on her back 
porch in years gone by. Race relations is no problem for a man who 
sees all people as God’s handiwork. 

His establishment of the Southern Rural Church Institute at 
Valle Crucis and his years as trustee of Sewanee show that his 
interest is larger than any one area and that he wishes to bring 
the best to his mountain people. He is responsible for the 
Nantahala Area Gir] Scout Council being organized in the six 
western counties of North Carolina. His work with the Smoky 
Mountain District of the Daniel Boone Council of Boy Scouts was 
recognized last year when he was awarded the Silver Beaver. it a 
meeting of the Council of Southern Mountain Workers at Gatlinburg 
two years ago, he was made an honorary “Doctor” in recognition 
of the fact that he helped organize the Council and that he has 
attended every annual conference since the first one in 1913. 

The Appalachian Trail is a much better pathway because he 
spends many hours with his machete clearing it each year. His 
knowledge and love of all nature--flowers, trees, birds, people-- 
have made him an authority in the minds of his friends on all these 
subjects. He has even found a very rare species of fern in his 
visits with God on the mountainsides. 

Rufus Morgan has made himself an instrument of God in all his 
work, and the Mountains are a better and finer place to live for 
hundreds of boys and girls, men and women of three races who have 
known him and his work through fifty years of devoted service to 
the Kingdom of God. ##### 








(Above: Children’s Day at the Fair last year brought hundreds of 
children to see the exhibits and take part in the recreation.) 


CRAFISMANS FAIR ° ' 


by Frank Smith 
Allen Eaton, in his beautiful volume, “Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands,“ describes the way in which hand and 
machine production of shingles were going on side by side when the 
Cumberland Homesteads were being built. 

One of the Homesteaders, in making some comparisons between 
these two methods, remarked, ‘Even if you had plenty of money to 
buy machinery, there is still a satisfaction in making a thing 
for yourself with your own hands that nobody can deny you.” 

Billy Kimler, a folk musician and Morris dancer, said, “ When 
I could not have a dance, I hope it would soon be all over; for 
if ever one loved a certain thing in this world, the one thing I 
loved was the Morris.” 

Men like these, the mountain craftsman, the English Morris . 
dancer, had something in their lives that does not belong to all e 
of us in the 20th Century. What is it? William Morris spoke of 

“that mysterious bodily pleasure which goes with thé deft exer- 
cise of bodily powers.” Then, the craftsman or folk artist feels 
a deep friendship toward his craft: Allen Eaton remembers this 
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—————CRAFTSMAN‘S FAIR 
lovely comment made by Aunt Sal Creech of Pine Mountain, Kentucky, 
“ Weaving, hit’s the prettiest work I ever done. It’s asettin'’ and 
trampin’ the treadle and watchin’ the pretty blossoms come out and 
smile at ye in the kiverlet.” 

The Southern Highlands is one of the most beautiful regions in 
United States. The Great Smoky Mountains attract millions of 
visitors. Do they meet people like Aunt Sal Creech, or Jethro 
Amburgey, the dulcimer maker? (See Below) Do they hear mountain 
ballads sung by Edna or Jean Ritchie? If they simply drive along 
a modern highway, stay at the Grove Park Inn and look at the 
“modern” gift shops at Cherokee or Gatlinburg, they probably do 
not. With some effort they can be more fortunate at the Fair. 

The best in mountain crafts may be seen at the Craftsman’s 
Fair, which will take place in the city auditorium, Asheville, 

N. C., July 20-24. To encourage high quality in all articles 
offered for exhibition, ribbons and cash awards will be given for 
the first time this year. 

The city auditorium is admirably suited for holding the Fair 
with a large assembly room upstairs for displaying the carefully 
chosen craft articles from all over the Highlands. Here they may 
be examined at leisure . 

The extraordinary thing about the Fair is not only that the 
display is there, but that the men and women who made these things 
are at work downstairs. They are busy and friendly people. The 
visitor may watch them at his leisure: see the bird emerge from 
the block of wood; the pattern come out of the loom; the iron 
beaten into shape at the forge. 





(BELOW: JETHRO 
AMBURGEY, FROM 
HINDMAN, KyY., 
TUNES HIS 
DULCIMER AT THE 
FAIR. 
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(RIGHT: Mrs. 
LAURA BLAYLOCK, 
RAVENSCROFT, 
TENN... WORKS 
AT HER CRAFT AT 
THE FAaiR. 





These craftsmen are not too busy to chat; they will talk with 
freedom about the craft they follow. 
What is happening upstairs? We see young people gathering around 
a piano and a fiddler comes along, and the group gets ready to & 3 
dance. Soon hundreds of spectators are comfortably seated and 
watching. Marguerite Bidstrup explains what is taking place. The 
dancing is like the exhibition around the room: it is homespun, 
direct, simple, and yet a thing of beauty. Like the craft of 
a weaver or basketmaker, a folk dance is age-old and strong. 
A singer of mountain ballads is there--a man or woman who 
learned these songs in childhood. The songs sound a bit odd at 
first, but the haunting beauty of the melody is charged with 
reality. A chord is struck within us, an ancestral memory perhaps. 
Anyway, the singer is enthusiastic and doesn’t wear a sunbonnet. 
Then comes a Punch and Judy show, of all things. Children run 
from their parents to crowd the front seats on the stage. The 
puppets seem to belong at the Craftsman’s Fair, as does the story 
hour. Tall tales of the Southern Highlands, descendents of the { 
European folk tales, are told in true mountain style. Then a 
children’s afternoon brings hundreds of white and colored children 
from the city playgrounds to learn and play traditional games. - iy 
The Fair is significant. You should see it. It dignifies the e a 
achievement of the people of the Southern Highlands to visitors 
who come from afar. To those who were born and raised in the 










Mountains, it is full of intimate reminders of the days of cntta 
hood; of songs and tales heard then; of memories perhaps of a 
grandmother who spun and dyed her own yarn; of the building of 
the old log house on the hill. A visit to the Fair will bring a 
renewal of faith in the old tradition, and will honor the 
craftsmen for the work they still do. ##### 


a 
CRAFT WORKSHOP 


THE 1953 CRAFT WORKSHOP sponsored jointly by Pi Beta Phi 
School and the University of Tennessee will be held in 
Gatlinburg from June 9 to July 17. 

Many different crafts will be taught and the classes will be 
open to both craftsmen and amateurs. College credit can be 
given for those who desire it. Half sessions are also available 
for those who cannot stay for the entire period. For a folder 
giving all details and for application blanks, write Pi Beta Phi 
School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 































» 8 Virginia Highlands Festival 


Abingdon, Va. August 1-15, 1953 


VIRGINIA HIGHLANDS FESTIVAL will be held the first two weeks 

of August with the University of Virginia Extension, Bmnory 
and Henry College, the State Board of Education, the Festival 
Committee and the local school authorities cooperating. 

The two week Festival presents a program of folk arts and 
crafts, dramatics and other recreational activities. Anyone may 
attend it, and participate in the activities. 

Teachers may also receive credit by combining work in the 
Festival with study at.Emory and Henry College or through University 

) of Virginia Extension. Credits in science, fine arts and physical 
education may be obtained. 
Anyone interested in studying through Extension should write 
ao HY Sam Crockett,Jr., Southwest Virginia Extension, Marion, Va. 
J # Registration must be completed prior to June 10. 
For study at Bmory and Henry College, write Dr. Nicholas C. 
Brown, Registrar, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 
For information relating to the Festival, write Barter Theatre, 
Abingdon, Va. ##### 
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FOLK DANCING 


IN LETCHER COUNTY @® ¢ 


by Florence Gray, 
Stuart Robinson School 


FOLK DANCING HAS LONG been a favorite form of recreation 

at Pine Mountain in Harlan County, at Hindman in Knott 
County and folk dancing and singing have both been associated with 
the Ritchie family at Viper in Perry. Appreciation of folk dancing 
and singing, with a desire to participate in it as a group, might 
be said to have had it beginning in Letcher County about seventeen 
years ago when Richard Seaman spent a week or two at Stuart Robin- 
son School near Blackey, and tried to interest members of the 
staff in learning Rufty-tufty and many other dances. 

He must have had a rather discouraging experience, for such 
terms as setting, siding and turning single were like Greek to his 
pupils, and had to be repeatedly explained and demonstrated. cd 4 
However, the seed was sown, and in time it germinated and began to 
bear fruit. At the present time at least four other schools besides 
Stuart Robinson have manifested interest in folk dancing: Whites- 
burg, Kingdom Come, Jenkins and Blackey. And perhaps there is a 
desire to learn more about it and to participate in it on the part 
of those living in other localities. 

Following Dick Seaman’s visit, John Morgan came to Stuart 
Robinson for two successive years, and was followed by Marie Marvel 
who became field worker for the Council of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers. Each year during the time that she wes working with the 
Council, Miss Marvel led recreation among all age groups and 
ended each visit with a festival which was open to the public. 

At intervals when he could arrange it, Frank Smith of Berea 
College came and encouraged the interest in folk dancing by teach- 
ing and by demonstrations of Morris Jigs. 

About the time Marie Marvel left the work of the Council, W. L. 
Cooper, Superintendent of Stuart Robinson, became increasingly 
aware of the possibilities inherent in folk dancing as a solution e 4 
to the lack of wholesome recreation among the young people of 
Stuart Robinson. He began to attend the Christmas Schools at 
Berea: College, the Short Courses at John C. Campbell Folk School, 
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—————-FOLK DANCING IN LETCHER = 
and each summer for a number of years, the Country Dance Camp at 
Long Pond, Massachusetts, learning all that he could to bring 
back to others who were interested. 

Perhaps the first opportunities to participate in folk 
dancing with members of other school groups and centers were 
given at the annual folk festivals at Berea College and at the 
Robinson Fairs at Quicksand in Breathitt County. Later regional 
festivals were organized, and the Letcher County Fair at Whites- 
burg introduced folk dancing as one of its events. Whitesburg 
was becoming interested. Some of their leaders attended the 
Christmas School, and they made a number of trips to Stuart 
Robinson on nights when groups were meeting there for folk 
dancing. They invited Mr. Cooper and members of his team to 
Whitesburg on several occasions. For several years their folk 
dancers have been attending the folk festivals at Berea. 

Kingdom Come is showing much interest. Several of their 
staff members have attended the Adult Community Club which meets 
weekly at Stuart Robinson for this form of recreation. Members 
of this Club who live at Blackey, together with some of the high 
school students, are responsible for the interest at Blackey. 

At present there is in Jenkins a desire to develop leader- 
ship, so that their young people may enjoy this kind of fun and 
recreation. 

Visitors at Stuart Robinson who have seen folk dances there 
have been impressed with the possibilities for wholesome recrea- 
tion for their own young folks, and as a result the boys and 
girls have been invited to give programs in churches and high 
schools in different cities and country communities. For the 
past two summers they have assisted Mr. Cooper in conducting 
recreation at the Church Extension Conference at Montreat, North 
Carolina, the Assembly Grounds of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 

All of these experiences have aroused in our folk teams an 
interest in good form as well as in having fun. ##### 
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LEONARD ROBERTS, SHARES WITH US... 


folk tales for telling... 


THIS STORY SURELY came from the Grimm No. 111, but it 

has been transmitted so rarely that it can scarcely be 
traced. It has received a British touch, either here in the 
Mountains or before our people came here, by the use of the 
English tale heroes, Bill and Jack. 

The only other version found in America that I know of is 

that of Carriére among pockets of French people in Missouri. 
Since I am making a study of this story and over a hundred 
others for a dissertation, I would appreciate help from the 
readers of this magazine. Read this story to the young, ask 
them if their old folks ever tell stories any more and if they 
have heard in their homes stories about Jack and about giants. 
Soon I believe you will get a nibble and then you will be on your 
way as a collector. I'll be much obliged for a description or a 
copy of your findings. This story was recorded by Dewey Baker, 
Leslie County, Kentucky. 


JACK OUTWITS THE GIANTS 


ONCE THERE WAS TWO boys, Bill and Jack, and they was 
goin with their father and mother, movin out of the country. They 
was out gn the road one night when it begin to get up in the evenin. 
They decided to make camp. So after they eat supper Bill said 
he would take the first watch. 

The others went to bed in under the wagon and Bill took their 
rifle and walked around, and he seen a deer. So he shot at it 
and missed. They come out from under there and told him not to 
shoot thataway, liable to cause the king to come, shooting at 
his deer. Hit was about time for Jack to stand guard, so he took 
the watch, and Bill and the others went back to bed. 

Jack went out and clim up a tree so he could watch good, and 
about the break of daylight he looked over on the other hillside 
and seen a big far and kittle on to boil, and three big giants 
around it. Looked like they was cookin cows. They had forks big 
as hay forks and spoons like shovels. 

Purty soon they surrounded the kittle and commenced eatin, 
and Jack took aim and he farred at one. The bullet cut the meat 
clean offen his fork and that fork jobbed in the giant’s chin. 
And that gaint said to the next un, “Did you shove that fork in 
my chin?” 
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He said, “Naw.” 

The next giant he started to take a bite, and Jack farred. The 
fork jobbed in his chin. He said, “Who jobbed that fork in my 
chin?” 

The other giants said, “I don’t know.” 

They was all mad and about to fight one another. None of ’ em 
had eat a bite yit. So the third giant got him a big fork full of 
meat and started to take a bite, and Jack up and farred at him 
and cut the meat offen his fork. 

He said, “What did you job that fork in my chin fer?” And he 
hit a giant acrost the stumick back-handed, and into it they went, 
right around the kittle. 

Hit tickled Jack so he laughed out. The giants heared somethin 
and they decided to find out what was goin on. So they went out 
and lookin around and they seen a boy up in a tree. They walked up 
to the tree. Said, “Was that you acausin us to stick those forks 
in our chin?” 

Jack said, ‘“‘Yeah,” said, “‘I was shootin this rifle.” 

They pulled him down and said, ‘We orght to kill you for that.” 
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FOLKLORE: 


Jack said, “No, don’t kill me.” Said, “Maybe I can be of 
some help to ye.” 

The giants sorter studied a little and one said, “Because you’ re 
such a good shot with that rifle we’ll just take you to the king’s 
castle tonight.” Said, “We want to get in there.” 

So they helt Jack til night and they took him with them to the 
king’s castle, and come up to the high wall around it, about twenty 
feet high, and Jack said, “How are you goin to get over that wall?” 

And the giant aholt of him whispered and said, “We’re goin to 
throw you up on top of the wall.” 

And Jack said, “No!” Said, “I don’t want to be throwed up 
there.” Said, “It’s too hard.” 

They said, “No.” Said,“ It’s just like a feather bed up there---all 
grass on top of the wall.” 

They made him hang onto his rifle and one of the giants took him 
by the arm and leg and throwed him up on top of the wall, and he 
lit on the grass on the wall and it was so soft. The giant said up 
to him, 

“They’s a little black dog in there. If he runs out and barks. 
he’ 11 wake the king up. Kill it soon as you see it.” 

About that time the little dog run out. And Jack took up his 
rifle and shot and hit it and it just fell over. The giants was . 
Pleased. They said, ‘“‘Climb down inside and open the gate.” @ 

He climbed down inside and rectly the giants called again, 

“Open the big gate!” 

Jack started to open that big gate and the bars was awful heavy, 
and he let the bar back down loud and he said, “I can’t open it, 
the bar is too heavy.” 

The giants started studyin about it and Jack went inside and he 
come to a sword ten feet long hangin on the wall. Under it was a 
horn filled with something to drink, and on the wall it read: 

Before You Can Use Me 
You'll Haft To Drink 
What ‘s In The Horn 
So Jack took the horn offen the nail and tried to drink it. 
Hit was too much. So he hung the horn back up and went on through 
the big door into the king’s room and into the queen’s room, and 
then he come into the princess’ room. And he saw what a beautiful 
daughter the king had and what fine clothes and jewelry she wore, 
and he come back to that horn. 

He retch up and got the horn down offen the wall and turned it @ 
up and took some big swornhorns out of it and he finished drinkin 
the stuff. He retch up then and got the big sword. Hit was so light 
he could handle it like a cornstalk. 
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He went back out there to find them giants. He looked-- it 
was light by this time--and he could see a little small gate down 
below the big un. He heard the giants fussin because he hadn’ t 
opened the gate. 

He called out, “You giants will haft to come down to the small 
gate.”’ He lifted the bars to it and one of the giants tried to walk 
through, and Jack said, “Hit’s small, you’1l haft to crawl 
through.” 

He started to crawl through and Jack took the sword up and come 
down and cut his head off. Well, the second giant was fussin 
because that un hadn’t got on through. Jack said, “He’s hung. 
You’ 11 haft to shove him on through.” 

The giant gives him a big shove and he goes on through. And the 
next un starts through and gets his head and shoulders in, and 
Jack comes down and cuts his head off with the sword. The third 
giant he gets impatient waitin and he says, “Hurry up! I want in 
there” 

The giant gives him a big shove and he goes on through. And the 
next un starts through and he gets his head and shoulders in, and 
Jack comes down and cuts his head off with the sword. The third 
giant he gets impatient waitin and he says, “Hurry up! I want in 
there.” 

Jack says, ‘“He’s stuck. You’11 haft to push him through.” 

He starts shovin and he shoves him through. And he crawls in. 
And Jack waits and bides his time till he is in where he wants him 
and he levels down on him and cuts his head off. 

It’s light enough for the people in the castle to stir by that 
time, and Jack goes up to the door of the castle. The king is up 
and Jack tell him about three dead giants outside. The king goes 
out and sees em all dead and he wants to know how he done all that. 

Jack said, “I come in here to see if I could get help and saw 
the horn on the wall and I afinally drunk it all and took down the 
big sword. 

And so the king say, “And you was in here and didn’t offer to 
touch us. And I’ve been wantin to get shet of them giants for a 
long time,” and said, “I’ve had a reward out for them fer ever so 
long.” Said, “You can have my daughter and half of my kingdom.” 

And Jack says, '“ I left my father and mother and brother Bill 
down yander with our wagon and house plunder. We was movin out of 
this country. Can I go and get them?” 

The king says, ‘You shore can.” 

He goes back and gets’ em and brings em back, and they all live 
happy ever after. ##### ..-LEONARD ROBERTS 


Pine MOUNTAIN, Ky. 











(ABOVE: A TEAM DANCES AT THE RECENT CHRISTMAS SCHOOL) 


RECREATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


THE ELEMENTARY school teacher often plays the role of older 

sister, foster mother and recreational leader to her children. 
It isn’t possible to appeal to the whole life of a child on the 
basis of ™ books™ alone. 

To know how to make a puppet, how to lead a song, how to 
conduct a story hour, how to put on a simple play at Thanksgiving 
or Christmas--these and other accomplishments on the part of the 
teacher will enrich the rural school by bringing about a happy 
spirit among the children. 

A special training program for elementary teachers will be 
offered at the next Christmas Country Dance School at Berea 
College next Dec. 27-Jan. 3, 1953-54. 

Classes will be offered in singing games, song leading, recorder 
playing, storytelling, puppetry and dramatics. Besides that, people 





like Dr. Charles Graham and Mr. Perley Ayer will be invited to net @ * 


the group and to discuss with them some of the social and education- 
al problems faced by elementary school teachers in Appalachia. 

For further information about this new program, write Mr. Ayer 
at the Council office or Mr. Frank H. Smith, Box 1826, Berea 


College, Berea, Ky. 
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IN THE NEWS 


A resume of articles about people and places in the Southern 
Highlands. 


@ MAY GADD, National Director of the Country Dance Society of 
America and well-known leader in 
the recreational movement in the 
Mountains, was the subject of a 
“ Profiles” treatment in the 
February 7 issue of 


THE NEW YORKER 
As in all NEW YORKER ar- 


ticles, there are bumble bees 
among the roses in this story too, 


7 but on the whole folk 
YE dancing came off better 


‘than might be expected at 
the hands of this magazine. 
Written by Angelica Gibbs, the 

article tells of how Miss Gadd 
became interested in folk dancing 
through knowing Cecil Sharp and 
seeing dancers from the English 
Folk Dance Society. 
May Gadd When she came to the United 
---FROM THE New Yorker States as director of the American 
branch of the Society in 1927, she 
soon found time to visit the southern mountain region where 

Sharp had found so much material a decade before. In telling of 

this experience, the author writes: 


At the time Miss Gadd took over the direction of the New York 
branch ...she found herself with enough leisure to set forth 
through the Kentucky mountains over the same mule tracks Sharp 
had followed. There she made a first-hand study of square dan- 
cing--a high spirited romp, which is the American version of 
country dancing and which Sharp, who greatly admired it, had 
called the “running set” because Kentuckians, before swinging 
into action, always announced that they were going to “run a 
set.” Miss Gadd also noted something that the single-minded 

) ca Sharp had pretty much overlooked--that not only the running set 
but most other American square dances were a whale of a lot of 
fun to perform, even though they were fully as strenuous as a 
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couple of games of squash. As she was considerably more robust 

than Sharp had been when he made his safari, and was possibly 

more gregariously inclined, she was able to put this notion to 

the proof at a number of parties given in her honor by mountain 

folk of local influence--a postmistress, for example, or a doctor-- QD 
and attended by anything up to a hundred exuberantly rough-and- 

ready guests, whose regional peculiarities she not only took in 

her stride but thoroughly enjoyed. 

“Quite often I’d have trouble getting to a running set,” she 
has since recalled. “For when I’d stop by for my guide and his 
mules, his wife would tell me, ‘ He can’t go today, he’s out 
feudin’.’ When I finally arrived--quite often by way of a creek 
bed, since there weren’t many roads--I’d find the small house 
jammed with people, all of them dancing with almost the most 
beautiful rhythm and economy of movement I’d ever seen. 

At one of the first parties I went to, I was rather startled 
by the two rules laid down by the host-- ‘ Put your gun in the 
wastebasket,’ and ‘ Don’t spit down the registers.’ But there 
was never any real roughness. The mountaineers were gentle people, 
with the same beautiful courtesy the English villagers had. When 
some of them went to a festival in England later on, they fitted 
in as well as if they’d been born and bred there.” 

The article goes on to describe some of Miss Gadd’s present e 
activities, and concludes with an account of the Society's 
Christmas Ball, for the eminent success of which Miss Gadd’s 
associates and friends gladly give her credit. 

“You know, a lot of the people here tonight have almost as 
much lilt as Gay’? one patroness standing on the sidelines 
remarked to another, as Miss Gadd tripped merrily past in the 
course of the Haymaker’s Jig. “But she’s the only one who’s able 
to pass it on, to make you feel as if you’re walking on air, too. 
Gay’s contagious, she really is.” #### 














Herbert M. Furlow, city editor of the 
Bristol Herald Courier, has been awarded 
first place in the Daily Feature Story 
division of the Virginia Press Associat- 
ion’s annual writing competition. His 
feature story deals with the Barter 
Theatre at Abingdon in the Southwestern 
Virginia highland region. 

The story centers around Bob Porter- 
field, a local boy with a flair for 
dramatics, who was caught in New York by the depression. As he 
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and a lot of other young actors starved in the city, he remembered 
that the folks back home were at least eating, even if they didn’t 
have any money. 

Gathering up twenty actors and actresses who were willing to 
come south with him, Porterfield herded the flock of them into 
Abingdon with just one dollar left in his pocket. Getting the 
old town opera house, the group began putting on plays and charging 
admission in food rather than money. The people in Abingdon 
responded to this unorthodox approach and supported the cast until 
they could begin to earn reputation--and cash. 

Accepting produce produced its share of problems. Turtles 
got loose in the theatre lobby and scared the wits out of the 
audience generally. A farmer once pulled his cow up to the curb 
in front of the theatre and obtained two quarts of milk from the 
animal for his admission. Asked about his wife’s admission, he said: 

“If she wants to go she’1] have to milk her own ticket.” 

Barter Theatre became the first such institution in the country 
to be state supported when the Virginia General Assembly voted 
to sponsor it to the amount of $10,000 per year. Porterfield 
completed his triumph as an actor when he and his troupe returned 
to Broadway some years ago to present their plays on the very 
street where they had been starving in the years before. 

The summer season at the Barter Theatre opens June 15 this year 
and continues through September 7. Schedules for the coming season 
may be had by writing the theatre at Abingdon. ####### 





CRAFTSMEN ... 
Do You Know? 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 
“The National Directory of Crafts Suppliers.’’ 





Listing more than 300 addresses of firms which sell equipment and 
materia!s for the artist, craftsman, school shop, hospitals, institu- 
tions and others engaged in art or craft work. 

Classified and alphabetical, easy to use.. No craftsman should be 
without it. 


Send 25c for your copy 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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EASTWARD IN EASTANALLE 


by GEORGE SCARBROUGH 


TODAY, IN A BACKFIELD of a region whose name I don't 

know, I came upon a deserted house in the middle of a 
gone-to-the-woods orchard. Built on an old-fashioned mountain 
pattern, the house consisted of two large rooms separated by a 
hall, wide as a room itself, that began with the front porch and 
ran through to the back and became the porch again alongside of 
an ell which housed the kitchen, the dining-room, and a large 


pantry. 

But it was not only the unusual make that characterized the e q 
building for me, but the wide, painted design in the middle of 
the hall just back of what would have been the front door had the 
house been enclosed, and between the two forward rooms. The design 
was that of a jack-of-spades, neatly and mathematically done, and 
the curious fact of its presence made me stand and ponder the 
situation awhile. Here, I said to myself, in a country of farmers, 
in a district of only the commonest ornamentations, is a pip, a 
dandy! Someone lived here, once on a time, of not ordinary stamp, 
some person of genius who felt the woodland limitation and did 
something about it. 

I looked out to where the. russet sedge blew under the old trees, 
into the calm, dun world, and felt what he must have felt, the 
urge for color, for more than natural design. My eyes ran over the 
sway-backed barn and the stack of rotting hay inside the broken 
railing, which assumed a look of insult, as if cows nad gotten 
through and found the hay not to their liking and gone away again. 

Then my eyes returned to the jack-cf-spades. Yes, he was an 
uncommoner, whoever he was. '7 & 

I pushed open the door to the right-hand room and went in. On 
the floor was a rug of the most unbelievable roses painted onto 
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The kettle’s on, 
The hearth is wide, 
So lift the latch 
And come inside! 

And all over the door again were the impossible roses. 

But the kitchen itself was the most amazing place of all. The 
stove had been placed so that the pipe entered the chimney low 
down. Above the flue, painted in a long bow of words, was the 
statement: 

The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
And again the roses, great, grotesque bunches of them! 

A side wall bore, of all things in this still warm country of 
sedge and trees, where squirrels came down to the front porch to 
hide nuts and even then a flicker was drilling on the oak boards 
of the roof, a ballet dancer. Poised on the rough planking, she 
seemed about to dance out into the kitchen and present me with a 
Degas bow. In her hand, she held a gigantic rose. Roses, roses, 
everywhere, and not a drop to drink! No,not even good springwater, 
I thought; and I’m thirsty. 

The door on the opposite side of the room, leading out into 
the garden, I saw now, bore in what seemed Spanish to me, though 
I had never studied it, the words: 

Mi casa est su casa. 
The epitome of hospitality, and the pathos of country loneliness: 
My house is your house. 

Again I felt the presence of some genius of the land, someone 
who had felt the woodland limitation of form and color and the 
warm, healing support of people. 

All the other walls were covered with Mexican motifs. Gourds 
and sombreros ran along one wa‘ll, and a fat man sleeping in the 
shade of a palm tree made sleepy resistance to the intruder, on 
another. And everywhere the rough boards, unplaned and twisted, 
told of the commonness of the former inhabitant, in worldly goods, 
at least. 

When I left the “painted house” in the middle of the orchard, 
I carried with me, not only the lamp and the bottle, but some 
suspicion of the place, the man, who under the old apple trees, 
in a waste place, turned a hand to art, not only for self, but 
for all who would come, and, unsuspectingly, for me. ##### 

(((((This bit of personel experience is written by a young 
author who grew up in the mountains of Eastern Tennesse, and who 
still lives there in Etowah))))) 
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the bare boards. Three-fourths of the floor was matted with out- 
landish roses, as large as dinner plates; and around the fancy 

impromptu garden, paint of another color made a wide, startling 





border. 

“No sweetbrier, those!" I said aloud, not realizing. And from @ 4 
a corner, inside or outside the room, from somewhere, a small, 
strange voice said, 

“No sweetbrier, those!” 

Frightened, I spun in the room before I recognized the shadow 
of my own voice. It gave me the same other-world feeling that 
hearing my voice by radio transcription gave; it was a stranger 
who spoke. 

Smiling a little at myself, though I never expect to grow out 
of this capacity to startle, I looked further, this time at the 
mantel. There, over the smoky bricks, I saw a vine of violently 
colored wisteria running across the front and down each jamb to 
the floor; and over the center flowers, painted in watery white 
letters, were the words: 


Home Is Where The Heart Is 


Hmm! I thought, I wonder where the heart is now? 

In the other room, there was nothing but a heap of junk in a 
corner, which I threw about with the toe of my shoe. And queerly, € 4 
as if in a treasure trove, two things came to my eye: a beautiful 
green bottle shaped like a decanter, ringed with a golden yoke 
of small roses, painted by the nameless artist without doubt; and, 
priceless to me, the base of a tall cobalt lamp glimmering blue in 
the webby trash. These things I pulled out of the heap with a 
mutter of dishonesty. 

I did not argue with myself. I have these things now before me 
in my study. And I still do not argue with myself. These were 
meant to be mine, I decided long ago. By whom intended? By myself, 
of course. 

The bottle is only a White House vinegar jug made when the 
vinegar people, along with others, were still interested in some- 
thing over and above their product; but it was beautifully 
fashioned. And the lamp was genuinely antique. I have since been 
offered $50 for it, but the answer has always been, No. One does 
not pass one’s dishonesty on to others. That platitude will serve 
as well as any to hide my love for the exquisite things. 

In a fret, then, I passed on to the kitchen, eager to explore & 3 
this lode. And on the door leading from the porch into the first 
room off the ell was the little rhyme: 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN OUR RURAL MOUNTAIN COMMUNITIES TODAY? WHAT ARE THE 
CHANGES TAKING PLACE WITHIN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE HIGHLANDS? 

MANY PEOPLE ARE READY TO ADVANCE THEORIES, BUT FEW HAVE BOTHERED TO FIND 
OUT THE FACTS. BECAUSE THE FOLLOWING STUDY IS BASED ON FACTS AND BECAUSE 
IT REPRESENTS A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION OF ONE COMMUNITY, WE ARE HAPPY TO 
PRINT IT AS AN INDICATION OF WHAT IS GOING ON... 


Down in the Valley 


by ROSCOE GIFFIN 


TWO YEARS AGO I was provided with an opportunity to con- 

duct a socio-economic survey of the populace of a consol- 
idated school district in the mountainous section of Kentucky. 
Although it cannot be said that this, or any other, situation is 
a good representation of all of rural Appalachia, those familiar 
with the area will certainly find in this report numerous examples 
of conditions which are prevalent through the territory. The 
findings are presented in this series of articles because they 
portray in significant detail one specific cluster of people and 
not because the data are thought to be necessarily representative 
of all southern mountain people. 

For these articles I have chosen to present first, materials 
related to the general characteristics of the entire population; 
second, data related to the households more directly; and finally, 
considerations of attitudes and values, along with some thoughts 
as to what policies and programs are called for in the light of 
the findings of this survey and analysis. 


POPULATION 


“ We've Got a Lot of Young-uns 
The all-dominating characteristic of this population is its 
unusually large proportion of young ones. This feature shows up 
in an unending series of aspects: it means a pressing challenge 
to the educational system to find the facilities and finances to 
cope with all those in the school ages; households are well- 
filled with children who must have a share in the none too ade- 
quate resources their parents are able to supply; since there 
are not enough job opportunities to go around in the immediate 
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area it means much outmigration is required; it appears in the 
form of the unmet needs for recreation. 

As statistics, here is what these young ones amount to: 
over half the population - 56 per cent - are less than 20 years 
of age. Out of a total population for the district of 631 we - a 
found 352 in this age group. If we drop off those 15 to 19 years 
of age and focus on those of 14 and under we still find almost 
45 per cent of the total. The contrast with the U. S. population 
for 1940, the latest year for which we have available data, is 
very noticeable: ,those under 20 made up but 34.4 per cent of the 
total. 

Given this large proportion of young people it necessarily 
follows that those in the ages between 20 and 60, usually 
thought of as the most productive years, will be noticeably 
smaller than for the nation as a whole. And the statistics 
support the deduction, because only 35.6 per cent are in this age 
range as compared to 55.1 for the entire U. S. in 1940. It is 
thus not surprising that we should find a smaller than average 
proportion of elderly persons: only 5.3 per cent were 60 and 
over, which is just about half that for the U. S. as of 1940. 


“ We Aim to Have as Many as We Can’ 


The underlying cause of these age characteristics of this 
populace is, of course, the high birth rate. The approximately 
10-fold growth in the number of inhabitants of this school dis- 
trict in the past 80 years is certainly to be explained in large 
measure by the reproduction rates of those who first settled the 
valley. Immigration was of undoubted importance for some years, 
but the presence of a few large kinship groups is testimony to 
the reproductive capacities of their ancestors. 

Because of the smallness of the total populace involved, the 
computed birth rate for a single year cannot be more than indica- 
tive of the probable year-to-year level of this rate. Among the 
81 married women in the child bearing ages of 15 to 45 there were 
in the year preceding our study 23 live births. This is a rate 
of 284 per 1000 such women, a rate which is almost unknown in 
the twentieth century for any national population. Expressed 
as a rate per 1000 of the general population, the figure is 38, 
which, by any standard, national or international, is high. The 


U. S. rate for 1949 was 23.9. 
The influence of such a high reproductive rate extends 7 # 


further than just that of the age distribution. It has a sig- 
nificant and measurable influence on the characteristics of the 
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various households or families. And in view of the growing 
pressure of population on resources for living, which must neces- 
sarily result where resource-growth lags behind population-growth, 
various adjustments are called for. Among these is that of mi- 
gration, which will be taken up following some details on the 
size of the households. 

Households varied in size from two one-person cases to a 
single case of 13 persons as shown in Table l. It sometimes 
seems that the view of those not familiar with Appalachia is that 
all of the homes are replicas of that famous one from our Mother 
Goose rhymes - “there was an old lady.........-- ” Although the 
data of this table hardly support this item of “folk misinforma- 
tion,’’ it is evident in many instances that one house may shelter 
a substantial number of persons; particularly when these numbers 
are contrasted with urban homes. 

Table 1. 
Households Distributed by 
Number of Occupants 


NumeeR OF 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 #13 


OCCUPANTS 





NUMBER OF 


Housenotos 2 15 21 16 19 13 12 7 7 #S5 3 0 1 


There are various statistical devices for the summary of such 
a distribution as that of Table 1. The particular average used 
in this case is the median. This is a point on the scale of 
occupant size which divides the households in half. In this spe- 
cific case the value of the median is 5.34 persons, the point be 
low and above which are an equal number of households. Although 
the actual number of households which might be thought of as 
sizeable is small, they contain a surprising proportion of the 
total population. Thus by a bit of multiplication and addition 
we find that the 35 cases of seven occupants and more housed 47.5 
per cent of the total population of 631. 

Many other analyses of these data are possible but I will 
limit myself to the following two. The high birth rate is re- 
flected further in the fact that there were but 19 “childless” 
households, and those were, of course, made up almost wholly of 
aged persons, involving a total population of but 45 persons. 
There were 15 households in which there was no husband present. 
In all but three cases involving a female head there were 
children. 
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“ Our Places Are Smaller Now” 
Historical information is not available to trace out the ad- 
justments which have been necessary among the people of this dis- 
trict because of their high birth rate. But there are present ) . 





various and obvious facts from which some of the adjustments can 
be inferred. One is the extremely small size of the land hold- 
ings. So small are they now that in only a few cases is farming 
relied on as the major source of income. The high birth rate, 

plus the pattern of equal division among the heirs, plus, ‘for some 
years certainly, a lack of migration, have summated to yield the 
surprisingly small acreages of the present. 

This is, however, nothing out of the ordinary for the 
Kentucky mountains. For many past decades the average farm size 
has been falling sharply and steadily throughout the region. Over 
50 per cent of the households surveyed in this highly rural | 
setting owned or rented less than 16 acres each. | 

Cultivation has been reduced to an even smaller scale: over 
half the households were tilling five or less acres and there 
were but seven instances of more than 10 acres in crops. The 
obvious adjustment to population increase which this array of facts 
suggests is that over the years these people have been forced 
increasingly to abandon subsistence agriculture for other employ- 
ments , the details of which will be presented at a later point. = 





“Most of Our Children Moved Away” 

The other major method of adjustment which is easily detected 
is that of migration, a subject which warrants some detailed 
treatment, particularly because of the contrast between those who 
have left and those who have stayed. 

The interviewers for this survey asked at each household as 
to the age, sex, education, occupation and present location of 
those children no longer living at home. The sex and occupational 
comparisons follow; the educational differences will be developed 
at a later point. 

The occupants of these 121 households in the summer of 1950 
had 213 children who were no longer living in the parental home. 
Approximately 72 per cent of these had sought “greener pastures” 
outside this district. 

Nearly 60 per cent of those no longer living with parents 
were females, and only 25 percent were living within the same | 
district as their parents, as compared to one-third of the men. e 
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The loss of 72 per cent of the children from the districts 
accounts, of course, for the extremely small proportion of persons 
in the productive age span of 20-60. 

The shift in employment from agriculture is evident in the 
occupations of the men who remained within the district, but that 
these opportunities are of a very limited nature is indicated by a 
comparison with the employments of the male migrants. Mining and 
lumbering claimed less than half of the migrants but 79 per cent 
of the non-migrants. Those leaving the district found additional 
employment in the distribution, service, construction and manu- 
facturing industries in particular. 


EDUCATION 


“ I Didn't Get Much Schoolin'’ “ 

Statistics dealing with educational achievement are more 
easily understood if we divide those surveyed into two age 
sections: those 7-17 and- those 18 and up. The first group is dealt 
with in the following table: 

Table 2 
Median Grade Achievement of Children 7.17 


Age Number of Median 
Children Grade Achieved 

7 24 LG 

8 16 2.6 

9 15 an 
10 16 4.3 
di 16 5.0 
12 25 5.6 
13 16 $.7 
14 19 6.6 
15 19 7.3 
16. 16 8.7 
17 12 7.0 
Total 194 4.5 


The striking thing about the series of medians is that until 
age 11 there is a steady advance of about one grade per year. The 
median then increases only by 3.5 over the range of the next five 
years, from 12 through 16. Then the median drops back to the 7th 
grade for the 12 children of age 17. 

Seen as a whole, half the children, 92, completed less than 
4.5 grades in school, half completed more. If the children in each 
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age group had moved along at the pace of one grade per year, the 
median would have been the 6th grade rather than 4. 5th. 
In the literature of educational statistics, such a contrast 
is one way of measuring retardation. I doubt that there is any 
group of children in the U.S. which would, on the average, 7 + 
advance regularly at the rate of one grade per year. But there 
is evidence to indicate that the extent of retardation among rural 
children is greater than that of urban areas; and we also know 
that the Southern Appalachians have a retardation rate consider- 
ably above the average of other areas. 
Another way of describing retardation is by such data as are 
shown in the chart below. Here the bars indicate the percent of 
the children at each age who are behind the grade which is normal 
for that age. ‘“‘Normal” as used in this case is that of an advance 
of one grade per year beginning with the ist grade as normal for 
age 7. In such a series the 1lth grade would be normal for age 17. 





Chart l 


Percentage of Children at Each Age, 7-17, 
Who Are Behind Their Normal Grade in School 


0 20% 40% 60% 80% 100%, 
7 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (33) e & 


8 XXXXXXXXXXXXXX (25) 





12 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (76) 

13 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAXXAXXXXX (82) 

14 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXX (63) 

15 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXXXXXXXXXXAAXXXXAXXXXXXXX (84) 

16 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAAAXAAXAXXXXXAXAXKXXAXAX (94) 
17 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAXAAAAXAXXAAAAXXAXAXAX (83) 

All XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (63) 





Note that the extent of retardation mounts upwardward rapidly, 
reaching a maximum of 94 per cent for those of age 16. This chart 
supplements further the fact that up to the 5th grade and age 11, 
these children progress at the normal rate, for up to this age ® a 
retardation is less than 50 per cent. But thereafter it increases 
rapidly beyond the 50 per cent figure. 

For the entire populace of children 7-17, the retardation 
percentage of 63 makes more specific the comparison developed 
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previously between the normal median of the 6th grade and the 
actual median of the 4.5th grade. 

In the group above 18, the age of 45 seems to be a sort of 
continental divide both as regards numbers and educational status. 
Each five year group from 18 to 44 contained approximately twice 
as many individuals as did the same groups in the 45 to 65 year 
class. A sharp division appears between the age levels in education - 
al status also, as indicated in the following table. 

Table 3 
Percentage Comparison of Persons Age 18-44 With Those 
45 and Over as Regards Educational Status 





AGES 
GRADES 18 - 44 45 & Over Total 
COMPLETED (%) (%) (%) 
0-- 4 18 50 28 
$ «8 49 42 47 
9 & More 33 8 25 
Total 100 100 100 


An examination of the above figures shows a definite indication 
of increased education over the years. While a third of the younger 
group went above the 9th grade, only 8 per cent of the older went as far. 

However, a Comparison of the 7-17 age group and the 18-44 group 
seems to indicate that this trend of improvement does not hold in 
the younger group now. The 5th grade “stopping point” seem to be 
as pronounced among the younger group as among the 18-44, though 
a healthy number in both groups go beyond this point, of course. 

The challenge before the schools now is that of changing the 
definition of the proper amount of schooling which apparently 
prevails in the minds of the children and parents, and which 
apparently has not changed during the past full generation. 


“Do the Best Ones Leave?” 

It is a widely held truism that migrants from rural America 
are generally persons whose educational achievements are above 
those who remain at home. Or if education is not superior, it is 
assumed that it is the more intelligent who leave. 

Another prevailing belief with respect particularly to Kentucky 
migrants is that they have been going to the cities and especially 
to locations north of the Ohio River. 

The data of this study stand in sharp contrast to these views! 

Of the 152 migrants who have left the district, only 18 have 
moved to states other than Kentucky. Thirty-one per cent have 
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stayed within the county, and another group of 14 per cent have 
moved to immediately adjoining counties. Thus, in the main, the 
pattern has been to stick rather close to home. Where do the 








Kentuckians who go north come from? Perhaps, the answer is a = 


very involved pattern of farm to small town to larger town to 
northern cities. Only a great deal more study would show just what 
is happening. 

Apparently the group who stayed at home felt there was no use 
in going far from home if one could find his employment opportunity 
or marriage partner close at hand. And the area surrounding our 
district has been one of expanding economic opportunities, at 
least in the fairly recent past, due to mining developments and 
the beginnings of urbanization in several locations. It has thus 
been possible to obtain employment nearby while fulfilling another 
relevant consideration, that of maintaining more nearly vintact 
the important ties of kinship and friends. 

Analysis of the educational achievements resulted in several 
surprises. Those children no longer living with their parents 
but yet remaining within the school district had achieved some 
education beyond the 8th grade in 72 per cent of the cases, while 
only one-third of the migrants had reached a comparable level! 
This is an unusual picture, at least in the reading experience of 
this writer. 

The contrast is seen further in the fact that all of the non- 
migrants had some formal education, while eleven of the migrants 
had none whatever. Despite the seeming lack of either the need 
or opportunity for college education, ll of the 61 remaining 
within the district had received some college training, a per- 
centage of 18. Only 10 per cent of the migrants had any college 
experience. ##### 

(This is the first of three articles. ) 


( THE AUTHOR: Dr. Roscoe GIFFIN IS HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY AT BEREA COLLEGE. HE GOT HIS FIRST TASTE OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS WHEN HE AND HIS WIFE DIRECTED A WORK CAMP FOR 
THE FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE IN WOLFE COUNTY, KENTUCKY, ANDO THEY 
LIKED IT SO WELL THAT THEY CAME BACK TO WORK HERE. THE GIFFINS 
HAVE FOUR CHILDREN.) 

















































Staff Needs 


((((((C (CCC (The Council of Southern Mountain Workers gives assistance in 

discovering, for institutions and programs, trained workers who have a 

) 2 genuine desire to serve where they are most needed. The Council also 
endeavors to provide the names and brief data about people who are seeking 

such opportunities. 

Such an exchange of information about progrem needs and available 
personnel will be publicized in this magazine whenever possible, free of 
charge. 

While the Council endeavors to use discretion in this publicity, it 
cannot imply more than the bare facts herein stated. Investigation of 
individual qualifications and evaluation of recommendations must be 
considered the responsibility of those who find this service of help in 
| their search. 

Some of these positions may have been filled by the time you read this, 
but at press time the following places were open: 





DOCTOR AND NURSE NEEDED AT PINE MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, PINE 
MouNTAIN, Ky. WRITE MR. BuRTON ROGERS. 


SECRETARY NEEDED AT CROSSNORE SCHOOL, CROSSNORE, N.C. Write Dr. MARY SLOOP 


RES IDENT NURSE ano RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR NEEDED AT HINDMAN SETTLEMENT 
SCHOOL, HINDMAN, Ky. WRITE Miss ELIZABETH WATTS. 


LIBRARIAN, CLASSROOM TEACHER ano OFFICE MANAGER, oR COMBINATION, AT LOTTS 
CREEK .SCHOOL, CorDIA, Ky. WriTe Miss ALICE H. SLONE. 


: INSTRUCTOR IN BUSINESS (TYPING AND SHORTHAND) NEEDED AT ANNVILLE INST., 
ANNVILLE, Ky. WRITE MR. ALFRED OPPENEER. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER NEEDED wiTH FRONTIER NuRSING SERVICE. WRiTE DR. MARY 
BRECKINRIDGE, WENDOVER, LESLIE Co., Ky. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE ACADEMY NEEDS YOUNG DEAN OF WOMEN INTERESTED AND 
ABLE TO LEAD SOME RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. WRITE T. HENRY JABLONSK!, 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE ACADEMY, WASHINGTON COLLEGE. TENN. 


SECRETARY. BOOKKEEPER, VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHER ano a PASTOR FOR 
THE AREA NEEDED AT PITTMAN COMMUNITY CENTER, SEVIERVILLE, TENN. 


CRAFT TEACHER NEEDED AT TALLULAH FALLS SCHOOL, TALLULAH FALLS, GA. 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1953-54. MusT BE ABLE TO GET TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 
Write Mr. C. B. Akin, Supt. 


TEACHER OF SECRETARIAL ARTS NEEDED AT SALEM COLLEGE. SALEM, W. VA. WRITE 
K. DUANE HURLEY, PRES IDENT. 


CRAFT WORKER FoR EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN COMMUNITY CENTER AT 
BARNETT CREEK, CotumBiA, Ky. Write DR. U P HoveRMALE, 1426 U. B. 
BioG.. BAYTON 2, OHIO. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER NEEDED IN JACKSON CO., Ky. WRITE JACKSON COUNTY 
Kiwanis CLusp, MCKEE, Ky. 


THe COUNCIL. AT THE REQUEST OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY IN 
WASHINGTON, HAS SUGGESTED SEVERAL POSSIBLE APPLICANTS FOR POINT FouR 
APPOINTMENTS FOR CRAFTS INSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT IN FOREIGN 
FIELOS. IF YOU ARE QUALIFIED AND ARE INTERESTED IN THIS WORK EITHER 
NOW OR LATER, WRITE THE COUNCIL OFFICE. 











If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below, and send with 

















$1.00 to the Council of Southern Mountain Workers, Box 
2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 
Supporting membership 5.00 to 24.00 
Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 
Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscription to M.L.& W. included in al] memberships-- 


I do not wish to join or subscribe at the moment, but I do wish to be kept 
informed about the program of the Council 





Additional questions and comments 








(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, Berea College, Berea, Ky.) 


THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS works to share the best traditions 

and human resources of the Appalachian Region with the rest of the nation. 

It also seeks to help solve some of the peculiar educational, social, 

spiritual and cultural needs of this mountain territory. It works through 

and with schools, churches, medical centers and other institutions, and by 

means of sincere and able individuals both within and outside the area. 
--Participation is invited on the above bases-- 


For Members! 
According to our 
records, your membership 

and/or subscription 
appears to have expired 
as indicated. We are 
continuing to send you 
current issues in the 
belief that you do not 
wish us to drop you from 
our membership. We would 
appreciate your reaffiliat- 
ion upon whatever basis 
you wish, 





IP THIS 

CORNER IS NOT 

TURNED UP, YOUR 
AFFILIATION Is UP TO DATE? 








*% 








